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Themis. A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion. By 
Jane Ellen Harrison. With an Excursus on the Ritual 
Forms Preserved in Greek Tragedy, by Professor Gilbert 
Murray, and a Chapter on the Origin of the Olympic Games, 
by Mr. F. M. Cormford. Cambridge University Press, 1912. 
Pp. xxxii+559. $5.00 net. 

In the introduction it is stated that underlying the whole argument are 
"these two ideas, (i) that the m)rstery-god and the Olympian express respyec- 
tively, the one durSe, life, and the other the action of conscious intelligence 
which reflects on and analyzes life, and (2) that, among primitive peoples, 
religion reflects collective feeling and collective thinking." The author's sum- 
mary of the argument is further compressed, following closely her own 
phraseology. 

Chap, i analyzes the Hsmnn of the Kouretes, found at Palaikastro, as an 
invocation to the Greatest Kouros, a daimon representing the unity of a social 
group. The religious conception of a daimon, chap, ii explains, arises from a 
dromenon which in its sacral sense is a thing re-done, or pre-done with magical 
intent, having for its basis a thiasos or choros. The next three chapters are 
devoted to thunder-rites and omophagia as showing primitive man's reaction 
toward manifestations of force in the universe about him: the terms Mana, 
Orenda, Wakonda are names for this force among present-day savages. Magic 
is held to arise from a rite which emphasizes, and aims at inducing, man's 
collective desire for union with, or dominion over, outside powers. In chap. 
V, dealing with totemism, sacrament, and sacrifice, it is maintained that there 
were traces of totemistic ways of thinking in the classical days of Ancient 
Greece. Chap, vi explains the dithyramb as a spring rite for magical induce- 
ment of fresh life; out of this rite arose the athletic contests and the drama. 
Mr. Cornford in chap, vii treats of the Olympic games as arising from a race 
by the Kouretes, the victor in which race became the daimon of the year. 
Chap, viii explains that a hero was a dead ancestor who had taken over the 
ritual of the Eniautos-Daimon, whose ritual is substantially the same as the 
ceremony of death and resurrection enacted as a rite of tribal initiation. 
Such a ritual with its myth lives on today in the Mummer's play and carnival 
festivals in springtime. At Athens they issued in the drama. In an excursus 
Professor Murray expresses his belief that while the content of the plots of 
the Attic drama are drawn from saga, the ritual forms in which that content is 
cast derive straight from the dromena of the Eniautos-Daimon. Such forms 
are the prologue, agon, pathos, messenger's speech, threnos, anagnorisis, and 
the final theophany. 

The last three chapters analyze the process by which the daimon is trans- 
formed into a god and, for the Greeks, into an Olympian. Hercules failed to 
become athanatos because doomed by function and attributes to yearly death 
and resurrection: the snake-form of Asklepios enshrined his old daimon nature 
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and prevented his becoming Olympian. But Apollo succeeded in attaining 
Olympus because of the shift of man's attention from earth to sky when he 
discovered the influence of weather, moon, and sun on his food-supply. The 
Oljrmpians then are held to have been intellectual conceptions merely, things 
of thought bearing slight relation to life lived. 

Finally, above the gods stands the figure of Themis, who is social ordinance, 
the collective conscience projected, the law or custom that is right. Now it is 
repeated that social structure and the collective conscience which utters itself 
in social structure underlie all religion. Themis conditions not only our social 
relations but also our whole relation to the outside world. Therefore Themis 
stands behind (and beyond) the gods, who are but the projection of social 
structure. 

It is generally recognized that Miss Harrison in her writings has done well 
to emphasize some neglected features of Greek religion and to draw attention 
to significant differences in ritual. Her work has helped toward a better 
understanding of the meaning of religion to the Greeks, and this book will 
doubtless make its readers realize that the origins of Greek religion could not 
have been greatly different from many others. Her writings are very inter- 
esting and provoke the reader to keen thought. Some will also be irritated by 
a diffuseness of style that is at times almost obscurity, and an intricately 
circuitous arrangement of matter which makes the argument difficult to 
follow (as Miss Harrison herself recognizes) . In this book the long descriptions 
of beliefs and practices of Australian, African, or American savages might well 
have been omitted. Such, however, are matters of taste, as are several other 
criticisms. Thus the impatient and scornful flouting of other theories and 
their exponents, many of them great scholars, is not pleasant reading; and 
while unqualified assertions made with a triumphant air are sometimes effective 
in a political speech, some readers would probably prefer another manner in a 
book of this sort. We may even allow that it is a matter of taste to explain 
Greek religion by means of the sociological theory of the origin of religion and 
at the same time argue the validity of that theory from the phenomena of 
Greek religion. But it is not that debatable thing, taste, which leads one to 
object to uncritical handling of literary evidence; for one certainly gets the 
impression that a chance word or phrase in a late Hellenistic work is for Miss 
Harrison as good evidence as a statement by Hesiod, Thucydides, or Aristotle, 
and in adducing evidence from poets very rarely is any account made of the 
fact that they were poets and conscious artists. The anthropological inter- 
preters of religious development are wont to handle evidence thus; generally 
speaking, they formulate a theory, then see all the evidence in the light of that 
theory; and particularly speaking. Miss Harrison does it a great deal: some 
of her interpretations of vase-paintings make one feel as he does when the 
prestidigitateur takes a live rabbit from the ear of an old gentleman in the 
front row. 

Underlying the whole treatment there is a sort of tacit assvunption that a 
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most primitive stage of religious development imminently preceded that stage 
which existed in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. While fully recognizing the 
persistence of religious forms and beliefs, it must be said that the vista of the 
development of Greek religion is badly distorted when the origins are made to 
seem to appear so close to the full development. One more remark on the 
fundamental character of the book. It attempts to answer the question, 
"What is religion ?" That is generally regarded as a problem in psychology, 
but Miss Harrison has worked out her answer under the spell of Bergson's idea 
of durSe, a philosophical theory (though some will not dignify it so), and 
Durkheim's theory that religion and the idea of God are the result of group 
thought, to which latter savant psychology has little value. It is no great 
wonder, then, that this attempt should end in Agnosticism, for that seems to 
be for Miss Harrison the conclusion of the whole matter. 

Mr. Cornford's chapter and Professor Murray's views on the origin of the 
drama cannot be discussed here. Space is all too small to do justice to Miss 
Harrison's work, which certainly challenges the attention of students of Greek 
and students of religion. It is not, however, a book for beginners. 

LeRoy Cass. Barret 
Hastfokd, Conn. 



Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum. Vol. I, "Archaic Sculpture." 
By Guy Dickins. Cambridge: University Press, 1912. Pp. 
291. $3.50. 

To the numerous German, French, and Greek works which have recently 
appeared dealing with the Acropolis collections at last is added one in English. 
It was undertaken at the request of Dr. Kawadias and was prepared while 
its author was a student in the British School of Archaeology at Athens. The 
present volume treats only of the archaic sculptures (viz., those at present 
contained in the first seven rooms of the museum), and a later volume will com- 
plete the catalogue. 

The book opens with a valuable introduction (pp. 1-53) which deals with 
the history of the excavations on the Acropolis, the P&rserschutt, a chronological 
study, and the more general features of the objects discussed. In the cata- 
logue proper each number is illustrated by a small cut. These make no pre- 
tense to artistic excellence but are quite sufficient to visualize and identify the 
object. A fvdl bibliography is also appended to the discussion of each number. 

The task is done with care and discrimination and is deserving of all praise. 
Instead of trying to pick flaws, necque enim soli iudicant qui maligne legunt, 
perhaps it would be more serviceable to give a brief statement of Mr. Dickins' 
conclusions upon a few mooted points. He objects to Lechat's criteria for 
dating archaic sculpture on the grounds that "we have no evidence of wood 
technique in the poros sculptures" (p. 11) and that "there are good early 
artists and bad late artists" (p. 14). "The only sure criterion of dating," he 



